TELE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
resulted. But their day was inexorably passing, and even such
a chaos as this could be more quickly ended than would have
been possible for centuries past. For the general tendency of
manorial as well as of national and civic government was
likewise towards the concentration of power into fewer,
stronger, and far more competent hands. It remained feudal,
for that was the Manor's raison d'etre, but it became orderly.
The importance of the barony as a feudal state in minia-
ture has been appreciated more slowly because of a long-pre-
vailing tendency to associate legal authority and order only
with centralized government. The twelfth century, however,
did not regard feudal decentralization as necessarily synony-
mous with anarchy. Consequently, to obtain a more complete
understanding of feudal society at its apogee it is essential first
to rid ourselves of the modern prejudice that the king alone
stood for order and security.1
This is the general conclusion of a most careful and thorough
investigation of one such barony, Bayeux, and it holds good
as a general principle. It all meant that travellers were safer
than they had been for centuries.
Whether soldiers or traders first cause roads to be made is
a moot point, but if, with the memory of the Roman Legions
in mind, we award the palm to soldiers, it is certainly traders
who most use them, and in whose interest the great trade
routes are kept open. In the- Middle Ages these roads are not
many but they bear a notable company of travellers, and upon
them the Cathedral School and the University were dependent.
From Bruges to Marseilles, from Hamburg to Venice and
Genoa ran the two great land routes, north and south, of
1 S. E. Gleason. An Ecclesiastical Barony in the Middle Ages (Harvard
University Press), p. 3.
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